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It is a pleasant thing 

To walk at early day, 
To see the pretty flowers, 

And smell the sweet new hay. 



The sun is warm and bright, 
The sky is clear and blae. 

And all the trees and flowers 
Are wet with drops of dew. 
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fefi NEW BOOK. 



J^ NEAT little book, full of pictures was bought 
For a good little girl who was glad to be tp-ughtr 
She read all the tales, and then said to her mother, 
I '11 lend this new book to my dear little brother. 



He shall look at the pictures, and find and I, 
I 'm' sure he wont tear it, he 's such a good hoy. 
Oh no, hrother Henry knows hetter, indeed ; 
Although he 's too young, yet, to spell or to read. 
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THE TRUANT, 



Qhildren, who delight to ramble, 

When it is not holiday, 
And o'er hedge and ditch to scramble, 

All for love of truant plajff 
Must have tasks and lessons double 

To make up for time misspent, ^ 
And besides this double trouble. 

Must have proper punishment. 




I 
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IMPROPER WORDS. 



TX^HO was it that I lately heard, 
Repeating an improper word ? 
I do jiot#ke to tell his name, 
Because he is do much to blame. 

n. 
Go, naughty child ! and hide your face, 
I grieve to see you in disgrace ! 
Go, you have forfeited to-day 
All right at trap and ball to play. 

III. 
At dinner-time there }s no place 
For boys who merit deep disgrace ; 
Such naughty boys I can't permit 
With children who are good to sit. 
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IV. 

And when at night you go to bed. 
The third commandment shall be read ; 
For there we find how very wrong 
It is to have a feulty tongue. 



A BOY'S DUTY. 

A LL good boys must every day 
What their teacher says obey, 
Pray and sing, and read and write — 
These make heart and spirit light ; 
And, with the grace of God, each can 
Thus become a worthy man. 
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FILIAL LOVE. 



lyriss Jane's mamina was very ill, 
And fejt such pain she could not sleep, 

And Jane would quietly sit still. 

Or sometimes through the curtains peep. 

II. 
And often as she left the bed, 

The tear of sweet affection fell. 
And going from the room she said, 

" I wish my dear mamma were well." 
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THE DAISY. 



** pAPA," said Eugene, " is a daisy a book? 

I thought it was only a flower ; 
Just now I ran down in the meadow,' and look, 
I have found one all wet with a shower. 
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ir. 

" A book would be spoil'd, you know, left in the rain ; 

And could not be read for the dirt ; 
But a daisy all day in the wet may remain, 

Without in the least being hurt." 

III. 
" You are right," said papa, witha smile, " but you '11 
find 
The Daisy a book, my boy, too, 
Containing short tales for the juvenile mind. 
And adapted for children like you : 

IV. 

" And call'd as it is by so humble a name, 

This hint indirectly conveys — 
Like the flow'ret it spreads, unambitious of fame, 

Nor intrudes upon critical gaze," 
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BREAKFAST. 



TThat I did not see Frances just now I am glad ; 
For Winifred says, she looked sullen and sad : 
When I ask her the reason, I know very well. 
That Frances will blush the true reason to» tell. 



And I never again shall expect to hear said, 

That she pouts at her milk with a toast of white 

bread; 
When both are as good as can possibly be, 
Though Betsy, for breakfast, perhaps may have tea. 
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THE GOOD GIRL. 



lyiiss Lydia Banks, though very yoimg, 
Will never do what 's rude or wrong ; 
When spoken to, she always tries 
To give the most polite replies. 

II. 
Ohserving what at school she 's taught, 
She turns her toes as children ought ; 
And when returned at night from school. 
She never lolls on chair or stool. 

III. 
Some children, when they write, we know. 
Their ink about them, heedless, throw ; 
But she, though young, has leam'd to think 
That clothes look spoil'd with spots of ink. 
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IV. 

Perhaps some little girl may asic, 
If L jdia always learns her task ; 
With pleasure I can answer this, 
Because with truth I answer, " Yes." 



THE BOY AND THE BIRD'S NEST. 



HThe Boy climbed up the tree so high— 
Who could go higher ? In truth, not I. 

Bravely he strides 
Over branch and bough ; 

Softly he slides 

To the bird's nest now. 

« I have it! Ha!" 

The bough breaks— -ah ! 

He tumbles down. 

And cracks his crown. 
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SUBAN AND PATTY. 



" Qh ! sister Susan ! come, pray come, 
And see how I haye cut my thumb," 

Cried little Patty Green ! 
"It bleeds ! it bleeds ! what shall I do? 
This knife has cut my finger too ; 
How naughty I have been ! 



" My mother only yesterday, 
I know, desired me not to play 

. With knives so sharp and keen ; 
Oh dear, oh dear, what shall 1 do ? 
My father will be angry too, 

I dare not now be seen !" 
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III. 



Miss Susan said, " I tell you what 
We both will do, my dearest Pat ; 

I '11 fetch a little salt, 
And tie this piece of riband round ; 
And when we Ve covered up the wound, 

Pray tell mamma the fault." 



IV. 

" I think she '11 not be angry much, 
If you will promise not to touch 

The things she hag forbid." 
Miss Patty thought her sister right, 
And crept into her mother's sight. 

Expecting to be chid : 



Bat when her mother heard her say, 
" Dear mother, do forgive me, pray, 

" I '11 not touch knives again ;" 
She kiss'd her darling girls, and put 
A little plaster on each cut. 

Which soon relieved the pain. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL. 



/^ooD children, when they 're sent to school, 

Will never loiter on the way ; 
With them this is a constant rule, 

And not to stop to stare and play. 
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II. 
They never speak to any one 

Who talks when he should mind his task, 
For dances frequently have on 

A very black and frightful mask. 

III. 
But when they Ve been at school all day, 

Their tasks and lessons finished ; then 
Their friends will give them leave to play, 

When they return from school again. 
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LISTEk TO REASON. 



Qne afternoon, as Joseph West, 
The boy who learned his lesson best,* 
Was trying how his whip would crack. 
By chance hit Headstrong on the back. 

II. 
Enraged he flew, and gave poor Joe, 
With all his might a sudden blow : 
Nor would he listen to one word. 
When Joe endeavored to be heard. 

III. 
Joe, finding him resolved to fight, 
For what was accidental quite, 
Although he never fought before. 
Beat Headstrong till he 'd have no more. 
* See tbe Daity. 
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THE CRUEL BOY. 

I. 
Tack Parker was a cruel boy, 
For mischief was his sole employ; 
And much it grieved his friends to find 
His thoughts so wickedly inclined. 

II. 
He thought it clever to deceive, 
And often ramble without leave ; 
And ev'ry animal he met. 
He dearly loved to plague and fret. 

III. 
But all such boys, unless they mend, 
May come to an unhappy end : 
Like Jack, who got a fractured skull, 
Whilst bellowing at a furious bull. 
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THE DUNCE. 

I. 
TVTiss Bell was almost six years old, 

A shame to tell indeed ! 
But when the real truth is told, 

She scarce could spell or read. 

II. 
She went to school and tore her book. 

But never tried to learn, 
Sometimes at pictures she would look. 

And turn the leaves, and turn. 

III. 
Her needles and her thread she lost, 

And often was without ; 
For though she knew how much they cost, 

She left them all about. 
3 
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IV. 

But very much she was disgraced, 

Deservedly, at school ; 
She wore an ugly mask, while placed 

Upon the dunce's stool. 



AT CHURCH. 



At church last Sunday afternoon 
There was a naughty boy ; 
Who talk'd and play'd, 
And noises made, 
And would go home too soon. 
And made pretence to cry. 
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II. 
£iia sister, whom he sadly teased, 
Was forced to take him out. 
And kindly said, 
" My dearest Ned, 
Papa will be displeased 
To hear of this, no doubt. 

III. 
" But I will promise not to tell 
This time, if you '11 be good, 
And sit quite still." 
Ned said, " I will ;" 
And Ned has since behaved as well 
As little children should. 
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THE SASH. 



lyrAMMA had ordered Ann, the maid, 

Miss Caroline to wash ; 
And put on with her clean white frock, 

A handsome muslin sash, 
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IL 



But Caroline began to cry, 
For what you cannot think : 

She said, " Oh, that 's an ugly sash, 
I '11 have my pretty pink." 



III. 



Papa, who in the parlor heard 
Her make the noise and rout, 

That instant went to Caroline, 
To whip her, there 's no doubt. 




so 



DISAPPOINTMENT. 



" M^^^^' ^^^^^ ^® ^^^^^ "^^^^ Hammond to-day ?" 
As seated at breakfast, exclaim'd little Ann : 
" The morning is fine, and the sun 's very bright, 
And I hope you will go, dear Mamma, if you can^ ; 
For I 've felt so much pleasure to think of the play 
I shall have at her house all the time that we stay. 
That I Ve scarcely been able to sleep all the night." 

II. 

So earnest was Ann in her wish to go out. 

That when she was silent her looks seem'3 to ask, 

And to coax her mamma : when she climb'd on her 

knee, 
And kiss'd her, and promised to learn all her task. 
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They went, and Miss Ann was delighted, no doubt, 
Till she found Mr. Hammond confined by the gout, 
And his daughter from home, that she wanted to see. 

III. 

Now homeward returning, Ann said with a sigh. 
Mamma, how unlucky our visit to-day ; 
I expected such pleasure to meet with Annette ; 
She is always so kind and good-humor'd at play. 
And I 'm so disappointed, I 'm ready to cry. 
Her mamma made a soothing and tender reply. 
And taught her to bear what 's in vain to regret. 



TTWH 
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• HEN AND CHICKBNa 

I. 

'Phe speckled Hen is found at last, 

That was so long away ! 
She had a hidden nest of eggs, 

And they were hatched to-day. 

II. 
She sat three weeks upon the eggs, 

And would not roost at night, 
Or go into the fields by day, 

Although the sun was bright. 

III. 
She came into the yard just now* 

And seemed to look for food ; 
She clucked and bustled all about, 

And called her yellow brood. 
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IV. 

Come, child, and let us feed them now 
With crumbs of bread and groats ; 

The barley is too rough and large 
For chickens' tiny throats. 

V. 

Look how the hen takes up the grain, 

And how she lets it fall, 
She gives a grain to every chick, 

Till she has fed them all. 

VI. 

The hen will guard the chickens well, 

With beak, and claws, and wings, 
And scream with anger if she thinks 
You hurt the little things, 
vri. 
A-nd with her large and spreading wings 
m She covers them at night ; 
They nestle in their shelter close. 
And sleep till it is light. 
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vin. 
Who taught the hen to sit so long 

Upon her quiet nest ? 
Who taught her how to feed her young, 

And warm them with her breast ? . 

IX. 

The world 's a very busy place, 
And birds, and beasts, and men, 

Have all their share of work to do. 
Just like the mother-hen. 

X. 

God teaches all their proper work. 
And from his heaven above 

He smiles on those who do it well, 
With patience, care, and love. 
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THE WORM. 



As Sally sat upon the ground, 
A little crawling worm she found 

Among the garden dirt ; 
And when she saw the worm she scream'd, 
And ran away and cried, and seem'd 
As if she had been hurt. 
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Mamma, afraid some serious harm 
Made Sally scream, was in alarm, 

And left the parlor then ; 
But when the cause she came to learn. 
She bade her daughter back return, 

To see the worm again. 



in. 

The worm they found kept writhing^ round, 
Until it sunk beneath the ground j 

And Sally learned that day. 
That worms are very harmless things, 
With neither teeth, nor claws, nor stings. 

To frighten her away. 
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THE MORNING WALK. 



QoME, my bonny love, 

Haste with me away, 
Freely let us rove 

Where the lambkins play ; 

II. 
Where the painted lawn. 

Decked with opening flowers, 
To the glowing morn 

Balmy incense pours. 

in. 
Sweet the roses blow, 

Sweet the tedded hay ; 
Sweet the heifer's low, 

Round the dewy lea. 
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IV. 

Hark ! the feathered choir, 
Chant their songs with glee ! 

Oh ! their charming strain, — 
Come, my love, with me. 



THE LOST DOG. 



'Phe night is dark, the snow is deep. 
And loudly roars the breeze. 

As o'er the valley and the steep 
It shakes the forest- trees. 

II. 
The path is hid, the way unknown. 

And weary is poor Tray ; 
But still o'er many a mound and stone 

He gallops on his way. 



III. 

But now, alas ! his strength is gone, 

He cannot further go ; 
But weary, lost, and all alone. 

He shivers in the snow. 

IV. • 

One piteous howl upon the gale, 
The dying Tray doth send ; 

Then lifts his ears, and wags his tail, 
As if he heard a friend. 



But no kind friend is near to Tray, 
And now he cannot rise ; 

And there alone, and far away, 
Beneath the drift he dies. 
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DRAWING TEETH. 



TyFiss Lucy Wright, though not so tall, 
Was just the age of Sophy Ball : 
But I have always understood, 
Miss Sophy was not half so good ; 
For as they both had faded teeth. 
Their teacher sent for Doctor Hep.th ; 



But Sophy made a dreadful rout. 
And would not have hers taken ouf ; 
But Lucy Wright endur'd the pain, * 
Nor did she ever once complain ; 
Her teeth retum'd quite sound and white, 
While Sophy's ached both day and night. 
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THE CRYING CHILD. 



r\ PIE ! Master Edward ! I feel much surprise, 
And am really ashamed of those tears and this noise ; 
Do you know by your crying how sadly you pain 
Tour mother, although you've no cause to complain ? 

4 
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And can yon forget that, when sick on her knee, 
How she nnrs'd you and gave you sweet tamarind tea. 



A rod is the very best thing to apply. 

When children are crying and cannot tell why : 

Unless they are babes in the cradle, so young, 

That they are not yet able to speak with their tongue. 
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THE YOUNG BIRD. 



Qhail I let him go f shall I let him go ? 

This bird that I have found ? 
'Twould be a pity, I love him so, 

To leave him on the ground. 

II. 
I heard a little chirping song. 

Not very far frofm me. 
And soft and slow I crept along 

To find what it could be. 

III. 
And there he was — that little bird, 

Close down upon the ground, 
I did not say a single word, 

Nor make the slightest sound. 
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IV. 

I held my breath, and stooping, tool 
Him gently to my breast, 

And then his little wings he shook, 
As if within his nest. 



I hope he will be happy here ; 

. I'll give him worms and bread ; 
He will not shed a single tear, 
Nor droop his little head. 

VI. 

I think he has no dear mamma, 

For he was all alone ; 
And yet a bird, not very far. 
Was singing on a stone. 
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VII. 



Perhaps that was his mother dear, 
Perhaps she seeks him there ; 

I must not keep him ; now I fear 
'Twould not he right or fair. 



VIII. 



So I'll take him back and let him fly, 

And not be very sad. 
For, though the tear is in my eye, 

I think I'm very glad. 
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THE PET LABiB. 



TV/Ty pretty one, my pretty one, 

I would not part with thee 
For all the beauties of the land 

Or treasures of the sea. 
Thine eye is brighter than a star, 

Thy fleece like driven snow ; 
Thy voice, oh ! sweeter than the sound 

Of rivers as they flow. 

II. 
My pretty one, my pretty one, 

I've sought through field and wood, 
For honey-flowers and tender grass. 

And clover for thy food ; 
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I've some, like gold and silver cups, 

All filled with dews for wine ; 
Come, show thee thankful, and this feast, 

My favorite, shall be thine. 

III. 
No other little boy, I'm sure. 

Would love thee half so dear ; 
Would strive to know what best thou Kkest, 

And seek it far and near ; 
Would bring thee water from the fount. 

Clear, beautiful, and^ deep ; 
Or make at night, a, bed so soft 

For thee, sweet Iamb, to sleep. 

IV. 

~^en he thought no one saw but himself. 

How sorry I am, 

He ate rasberry jam, 
id currants that stood on the shelf. , 
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I wept ! — ^my dear, my good mamma 
Could not behold me cry ; 

So for her fond, her grateful boy. 
Thee, beauteous lamb, did buy. 



Then come and love me very well ; 

And when thy dinner's o'er, 
We'll dance and play along the green, 

Or by the bright sea-shore ; 
Now kiss me — ^kiss me prettily, 

For very kind I am ; 
And proud of thee, my beautiful, 

My own dear little lamb. 

•» * " - ~ 

I've sought through field and wood, 

For honey-flowers and tender grass. 

And clover for thy food ; 
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THE PURLOINER. 



As Joe was at play, 

Near the cupboard one day, 

When he thought no one saw but himself. 

How sorry I am, 

He ate rasberry jam, 

And currants that stood on the shelf. 
5 
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His mother and John 
To the garden had gone, 
To gather ripe pears and ripe plums ; 
What Joe was about 
His mother found out, 
1 she look'd at his fingers and thumbs : 

III. 

And when they had dined, 

Said to Joe, " You will find, 
It is better to let things alone ; 

These plums and these pears 

No naughty boy shares, 
Who meddles with fruit not his own.'* 
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THE BLIND BOY. 



Qh ! say, what Is that thing called light, 

Which I must ne'er enjoy ? 
What are the blessings of the sight ? 

Oh ! tell your poor blind boy. 

II. 
Tou talk of wond'rous things you see, 

You say the sun shines bright ; 
I feel him warm, but how can he 

Or make it day or night ? 

III. 
My day or night myself I make, 

Whene'er I sleep or play. 
And could I always keep awake, 

With me 'twere always day. 
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IV. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 
You mourn my hapless woe ; 

But sure with patience I can bear 
A loss I ne'er can know. 

V. 

Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy ; 

While thus I sing, I am a king, 
Although a poor blind boy. 




^Sid^^&iCi^ 
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THE BUTTERFLY AND THE BEE. 



Ty/TETHOuaHT I heard a butterfly 

Say to a laboring bee, 
" Thou hast no colors of the sky 

On painted wing like n3|^' 

II. 
" Poor child of vanity, those dyes 

And colors bright and rare, 
(With mild reproof the bee replies) 

Are all beneath my care. 

III. 
" Content I toil from morn till eve, 

And scorning idleness, 
To tribes of gaudy sloth I leave 

The vanities of dress." 
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THE BIRD CATCHER. 



'The cat 's at the window, and Shock 's at the door ; 

The pussy-cat mews and the little dog harks ; 
For see, such a sight as I ne'er saw before, 

A boy with a cage full of linnets and larks. 
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And pussy the way how to catch them is seeking, 
To kill them, and spoil all their singing, poor 
things ! 

For singing to them is like little boys speaking*, 
But fear makes them chirrup and flutter their 
^ wings. 

III. 
Do not fear, pretty birds ! for puss shall not eat you, 

Go, go, naughty pussy ! away out of sight. 
With crumbs of good bread, pretty birds ! we will 
treat you, 
And give you fresh water both morning and night. 
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THE WAGONER. 



'Phe clock has struck, the school is up, 
The boys and girls run home to sup, 

Slate, books, and pens in hand ; 
" I am not in such haste as they, 
My supper will not run away," 

Says lazy Peter Bland. 



And slowly, slowly home he flits. 
And with his bread and honey sits 

Down near the garden gate. 
He hears his goats' poor plaintive cry, 
" Aha ! you're hungry — so am I ; 

And you, my friends, must wait." 
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III. 
He eats his supper at his ease ; 
Some fruit too would his palate please, 

If he knew how to take it ; 
But ah ! it drops not ' twixt his teeth, 
And ' twere hard work to stand beneath 

The apple tree and shake it. 

IV. 

At length the goats' complaining call 
Disturbs his rest, and to their stall 

Right slowly strolls the lout ; 
"Ah ! lazy beasts, you sought fresh food, 
You should have seized it while you could, 

Now you must go without." 

V, ^ 

So says he — and so said, so done, 
He harnesses in turn each one. 
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The black goat and the white ; 
The wagon 's in the court hard by^ 
He yokes the hungry beasts, who try 

The very trees to bite. 

VI. 

" See what a wagoner I be !" 
He cries, and urging rapidly 

His weary beasts, they pass 
Out through the gate, across the fields 
To where the spacious meadow yields 

Its store of new-mown grass. 

VII. 

And while he loads his wagon, lo ! 
The farming-man, who long ago 

Came home, now looks about. 
Nowhere the wagon can he see, 
And so be grumbles moodily, 

" Who dared to take it out ?" 
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VIII. 



He shuts the gate ; but on the road 
He hears a cracking whip ; their load 

The goats can hardly drag on ; 
Peter the lazy — not the great — 
Is singing " Open wide the gate, 

I 'm coining with my wagon." 
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THE HOYDEN. 



ly/Tiss Agnes had two or three dolls, and a box 
To hold all her bonnets and tippets and frocks ; 
In a red leather thread«ase that snapp'd when it shut 
She had needles to sew with, and scissors to cut ; 
But Agnes liked better to play with rude boys, 
Than work with her needle, or play with her toys. 
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II. 
Young ladies should always appear neat and clean, 
Yet Agnes was seldom dress'd fit to be seen, 
I saw her one morning attempting to throw 
A very large stone, when it fell on her toe ; 
The boys who were present, and saw what was done, 
Set up a loud laugh, and they call 'd it fine fiin. 

III. 

But I took her home, and the doctor soon came. 
And Agnes, I fear, will a long time be lame ; 
And from morning till night she laments very much. 
That now when she walks, she must lean on a crutch ; 
And she told her dear father, a thousand times o'er, 
That she never will play witl^rude boys any more. 



"» 
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THE BEE AND THE BUTTERFLT. 



**gwEET neighbor Bee," said Butterfly, 
" Come, spend a merry hour. 

For cloudless is the summer sky, 
And fragrant every flower. 

II. 
" The Humming-bird a party gives. 

Closed by a ball in state ; 
A fashionable life she leads, 

I '11 show you to the f&te. 

III. 
" Here is her card — she sent it down, 

She meant to call, no doubt ; 
But then your queen is apt to frown. 

And you are always out." 
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IV. 



But to the Butterfly, the Bee 
Replied, with earnest brow, 

" Suppose you work an hour with me, 
I'm not at leisure now. 



" By daily industry I live — 
Say, will you aid my task. 

And bear this pollen to the hive, 
If I do what you ask ? 

VI. 

" Perhaps you 'd better toil awhile 
For your own winter store. 

Since Summer wears a fleeting smile, 
And Autumn 's at the door.'' 
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VII. 



" Good-bye," the Butterfly rejoin 'd, 
" You 've grown a mope, I see ; 

There's nothing spoils a brilliant mind, 
Like hum-drum industry." 



Vlll. 

And so the cheerful Bee with care, 
Pursued on pinions light, 

Through the vast oceans of the air, 
Her trackless path aright. 

IX. 

The tallest trees she ventured up, 
And scaled the vine-clad wall, 

Singing, and tasting every cup, 
But temperate in alL 
6 
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X. 

One morn, as from her honied cell, 
'Mid Autumn's frost she sped, 

Beneath a floweret's withered bell 
The Butterfly lay dead. 



DANCING. 



I. 
Qh dear, I must wear imy red slippers to-day ; 
And where are my gloves, and my parasol pray ? 
I'm always delighted when Friday is come. 
Fori like dancing better than staying at home. 

II. 
But my Mother says dancing was never designed 
To be to positions and stepping confined ; 
But dancing should teach us, in every place. 
When standing or walking, to do it with grace. 
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THE LETTER. 



"VU*HEN Sarah's papa was from home a great way, 
She attempted to write him a letter one day; 
First ruling the paper, an excellent plan. 
In all proper order Miss Sarah began. 

II. 
She said she lamented sincerely to tell, 
That her dearest mamma had been very unwell ; 
That the story was long, but that when he came back, 
He would hear of the shocking behavior of Jack. 

III. 
Though an error or two we by chance may detect, 
It was better than treating papa with neglect ; 
For Sarah, when older, we know will learn better, 
And write single I with a capital letter. 
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THE GREEDY BOT. 



Qammy Smith would driak and eat 
From morning unto night ; 

He filPd his mouth so full of meat, 
It was a shameful sight 
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II. 
Sometimes he gave a book or toy, 

For apple, cake, or plum ; 
And grudg'd if any other boy 

Should taste a single crumb. 

III. 
Indeed he ate smi drank so fast, 

And used to stuff and cram. 
The name they call'd him by at last 

Was often Greedy Sam. 
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i^ABRELSOME CHILDBEN. 



nPHE currants were ripe, and the gooseberries red, 
And very few strawberries left on their bed ; 
Sweet blossoms and buds were beginning te sl^oot, 
And some were decaying and changing to fruit ; 
When Charlotte and George in the garden were seen, 
To walk hand in hand where the gravel was clean. 
How pleasing to see them good-humor'd and merry ; 
Their cheeks had the bloom of the rose or the cherry. 
When a butterfly roving, that George chanced to see, 
Made these happy children at length disagree : 
For he, quite delighted, did all in his power 
To catch it when perch'd on a beautiful flower ; 
And Charlotte, his sister, was angry at that. 
And stopp'd little George, and ran off" with his hat. 
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To their mother at last in the parlor they ran, 
And noisily speaking together began, 
" George shan't catch the butterfly, I 'm sure of that." 
" I will catch the butterfly ; give me my hat !" 
" Such quarrelsome children," the mother replied, 
" I find it much better all day to divide ; 
Go, stand in that corner ; and George, do you stand 
In another ; and each hold a rod in your hand." 
Though both had been naughty, 'tis proper to say. 
They did not their mother's commands disobey ; 
They went to their corners, and own'd before long. 
For brother and sister to quarrel is wrong. 
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BIRD^ NEST. 

I. 
Tn yonder brake there is a nest, 

But come not, George, too nigh, 
Lest the poor mother, frighten'd thence, 

Should leave her young, and fly. 

11. 
Think with what pain through many a day 

Soft moss and straw she brought ; 
And let our own dear mother's care 

Be present to our thought. 

in. 
And think how must her heart deplore. 

And droop with grief and pain. 
If those she rear'd, and nurs'd, and loyed, 

She ne'er should see agun. 
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THE CHILD'S TIME TABLE. 



I. 
QixTY seconds make a minute, 

And sixty minutes make one hour ; 
In which time, if we begin it, , 

Much good work is in our power. 



Twenty-four hours make out the day. 
And seven days just make one week ; 

Four weeks will make one month, I say, 
And one year just twelve months will take. 

III. 
A second very quickly flies, 

A minute soon is gone. 
An hour is nothing in my eyes. 

When something 's to be done. 
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IV. 

And when from my sweet sleep I rise, 
The day seems scarce begun, 

Before again I close my eyes, 
That open'd with the sun. 



And when I go to spend a week 
With some kind friend in town, 

Before I 've hardly time to speak, 
The seven days have flown. 



VI. 

And when another month has pass'd. 

My years they will be ten,- 
And twelve more months will go on fast — 

How old I shall be then ! 
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VII. 

Oh may I ever spend my days, 
And weeks, and months, and years, 

In works of duty, prayer, and praise, 
To God who for me cares. 

VIII. 

And if I should be spared to tell 
My threescore years and ten. 

My mother says, if I've done well, 
I shall be happy then. 
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LOOK AT YOUR COPY. 



T^/'hen Frances goes to school, to write, 

I find with great concern, 
She never 'takes the least delight 

To really strive to learn. 
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II. 

Some lines she make by much too short, 
And some she makes too long ; 

The copy 's seldom where it ought, 

Which makes her write quite wrong. 

III. 
Such negligence I always see 

With very great concern ; 
And think what pleasure there would be 

To see her daily learn ! 



^ 
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THE CKOCUS. 

I. 
T)owN in my solitude under the snow, 

Where nothing cheering can reach me ; 
Here, without light to see how to grow, 

I'll trust to nature to teach me. 



I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 

Locked in so gloomy a dwelling ; 
My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run down, 

While the bud in my bosom is swelling. 

HI. 

Soon as the frost will get out of my bed 

From this cold dungeon to free me, 
I will peer up with my little bright head — 

All will be joyful to see me. 
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IV. 

Then from my heart will young buds diverge, 
As rays of the sun from their focus ; 

I from the darkness of earth will emerge 
A happy and beautiful Crocus ! 

Gaily array'd in my yellow and green, 
When to their view I have risen, 

Will they not wonder how one so serene 
Game from so dismal a prison ? 

VI. 

Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower, 
This little lesson may borrow ; — 

Patient to-day, through its gloomiest- hour. 
We come out the brighter to-morrow ! 
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COME HERE, LITTLE ROBIN. 



QojME here, little Robin, and don't be afraid, 

I would not hurt even a feather ; 
Come here, little Robin, and pick up some bread, 

To feed you this very cold weather. • 

£1. 

I don't mean to hurt you, you poor little thing, 

Ahd pussy-cat is not behind me ; 
So hop about pretty, and put down your wing, 

And pick up the crumbs, and don't mind me ! 

III. 

Cold Winter is come, but it will not last long, 
And Summer we soon shall be greeting ; 

Then remember, "sweet Robin, to sing me a song, 
In return for the breakfast you 're eating ! 
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ENVY, A FABLE. 



A Parrot that lived at a gentleman's house 
Gould chatter, and sometimes lie still as a mouse : 
He was hung at the door in a cage that was gay, 
And treated with plenty, one fine sunny day : 
When the Cat, through mere envy, was thus heard to 
say— 



" Pray, sir, do you Kve on these excellent things 

Because you're a bird, and have feathers and wings ? 

If a Cat is in want of a dinner that 's nice. 

She must hunt in the garret or cellar for mice." 

The Parrot, observing the Cat in a rage, 

Said, " Pray, Mrs. Puss, are you fond of a cage ? 

Should you like to be kept in a prison Uke me, 

And never permitted your neighbors to see ? 

Deprived of all means of assisting yourself, 

Though numberless dainties in sight on the shelf? 

Should you like to be fed at the will of a master, 

And die of neglect, or some cruel disaster ? 

You cannot believe it more happy to be 

A parrot encaged, than a cat and quite free." 

The Cat was convinced that this reasoning was true, 

And, asham'd of her envy, in silence withdrew. 
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THE TOTMAN. 



TPhe Toyman comes from Germany, 
His shopcontains rich stores ; 

Both dwarfs and giants there you see, 
And Turks, and Jews, and Moors. 

II. 
And there a prancing steed I 'spy 

Bearing a haughty knight, 
Whose castle crowns the rock on high. 

With grate and draw-bridge bright. 

in. 
A curious wooden figure begs 

A nut to crack beneath ; 
He spreads his arms and sprawls his legS) 

And shows his monstrous teeth. 
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IV. 

Seeking his prey, his very glance 

Has something savage in it ; 
Ho ! nuts from England, Spain, and France, 

I '11 crack you in a minute ! 



And here a regiment appears 
Of lancers and hussars ; 

And there a file of grenadiers, 
With banners from the wars. 



' VI. 

Drums, truthpets, pistols, swords, and guns, 
With fifes and marching band ; 

The boy who to the Toyman runs ~ 
May have all from his hand. 
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VII. 

Rocking and hobby-horses stand 

Hard by for boys to ride, 
And there, for girls, dolls' houses grand. 

And furniture beside. 

VIII. 

With jointed dolls, so slim and spruce 
And sofas, chairs, and settles ; 

And tea-things bright, for Dolly's use, 
And tubs, and pails, and kettles. 

IX. 

And near a sheepfold all complete, 
With shepherd, dog, and flock, 

A Merry Andrew stands, whose feet 
Can give his head a knock. 
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X. 

The toyman makes him scratch his ear, 
And preach a sermon after ; 

While he a roguish look doth wear 
As if he 'd burst with laughter. 

XI. 

Seeing such things, the children join 

To raise a joyous cry ; 
But they whose purse is bare^of coin 

Can no fine playthings buy. 

XII. 

Oh, happy Toyman ! if I had 
The wealth which in this place is, 

I would not stand and look so sad, 
And make such queer grimaces. 
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XIII. 



If I had every pretty thing 
That you see round you daily. 

Like to the merry lark I 'd sing, 
And snap my fingers gaily. * 





HONOR. 



A s Dick and Bryan were at play 
At trap, it came to pass, 

Dick struck the ball so far away, 
He broke a pane of glass. 
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II. 
Though much alarm'd, they did not run, 

But walk'd up to the spot ; 
And oflfer'd for the damage done 

What money they had got. 

III. 
When accidents like this arise, 

Dear children ! this rely on, 
All honest, honorable boys, 

Will act like Dick and Bryan. 
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THB LITTLE GIRL AND HER KITTEN. 



Tnpeed ye are a happy pair, 
Thyself and darling treasure ; 

With little hearts unvexed by care, 
And hearts brimful of pleasure. 

II. 
Which spirit knows the least of grief, 

'Tis very hard to say — 
The kitten jumping at a leaf. 

Or she who joins the play. 

III. 
Ye both are frisking, giddy things — 

A play-ground earth before ye, 
Where hours pass by with silken wings, 

And flings no shadows o'er ye. 
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IV. 



I wish it thus might always be, 

My guileless little one ; 
It makes me sad to look on thee, 

And think what change may come. 



V. 



Then freely pour thy young heart out, 

And take thy fill of joy ; 
I love to hear thy merry shout. 

And see thy best employ. 
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THE MICE. 



'Phe merry mice stay in their holes, 
And hide themselves by day ; 

But when the house is still at night, 
They all come out to play. 

II. 
They climb upon the pantry shelf, 

And taste of all they please ; 
They drink the milk that 's set for cream, 

And nibble bread and cheese. 

III. 
But if they chance to hear the cat, 

Their feast will soon be done ; 
They '11 scamper off to hide themselves, 

As &st as they can run. 
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IV. 



Some tiny mice live in the fields, 

And feed on flies and com ; 
And in a pretty hanging nest 

The little ones are born. 

V. 

When winter comes they burrow holes. 

And line them soft with hay, 
And while the snow is on the ground 

They sleep the time away. 

VI. 

White mice are often kept for pets, 
And fed with milk and bread, 

They 're tame and harmless little things, 
Their eyes and feet are red. 
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VII. 

All living creatures like to be 

As free as you or I, 
They love the fields, the woods, the hills, 

They love the sweet blue sky. 

viir. 
m 
Then if you Cage them treat them well. 

And feed them every day. 

And never tease or frighten them, 

That they may like to stay. 

IX. 

They do not need your love and care 

As long as they are wild, 
But in a cage they want a friend 

As much as any child. 
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THE ANT AND THE GL0W-W(5rM. 

I. 
V\/^HEN night had spread its darkest shade, 
And e'en the stjurs no light convey'd, 
A little Ant, of humble gait, 
Was pacing homewards somewhat late. 

If. 
Rejoiced was she to keep in sight 
A splendid Glow-worm's useful light, 
Which, like a lantern, clear, bestow'd 
Its service o'er her dangerous road. 

III. 
Passing along with footstep firm. 
She thus address'd the glittering worm : 
" A blessing, neighbor, on your light ! 
I kindly thank you for 't. Good night ! '' 
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IV. 

" What 1 " said the vain, though gifted thing, 
" Do you employ the light I bring 1 
If so, I'll keep it out of vieir, 
I do not shine for such as you." 
It proudly then its light withdrew. 

V. 

Just then, a traveller passing by, 
Who had beheld with curious eye 
The beauteous lustre, now put out. 
Left all in darkness and in doubt, 
Unconscious, stepped his foot aside. 
And crush'd the glow-worm in its pride. 

VI. 

God in his wise and bounteous love. 
Has given us talents to improve ; 
And they who hide the precious store 
May do much ham, but suffer more. 
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